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DEFINITIONS

conscious content, but of the whole conscious situation
at the moment, and, once again, with special reference to
the question of acceptance or rejection.
Feeling, therefore, is an entirely subjective process, which
may be in every respect independent of external stimuli,
although chiming in with every sensation1. Even an
' indifferent' sensation possesses a ' feeling toneJ, namely,
that of indifference, which again expresses a certain valua-
tion. Hence feeling is also a kind of judging, differing,
however, from an intellectual judgment, in that it does not
aim at establishing an intellectual connection but is solely
concerned with the setting up of a subjective criterion of
acceptance or rejection. The valuation by feeling extends
to every content of consciousness, of whatever kind it may
be. When the intensity of feeling is increased an affect
(v. Affect) results, which is a state of feeling accompanied
by appreciable bodily innervations. Feeling is distin-
guished from affect by the fact that it gives rise to no
perceptible physical innervations, i.e. just as much or as
little as the ordinary thinking process,
Ordinary {simple' feeling is concrete (q.v.), i.e. it is mixed
up with other function-elements, frequently with sensation
for instance. In this particular case we might term it
affective, or (as in this book, for instance) feeling-sensation^
by which a well-nigh inseparable blending of feeling with
sensation elements is to be understood. This characteristic
fusion is universally present where feeling is still an un-
differentiated function, hence most evidently in the psyche
of a neurotic with a differentiated thinking.
Although feeling is an independent function in itself,
it may lapse into a state of dependence upon another
function, upon thinking, for instance; whereby a feeling is
produced which is merely kept as an accompaniment to
i On the distinction between feeling and sensation compare Wundt
Grundz. d, phys. PsychoL, i, pp. 350 ff.